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SOME WESTERN HORIZONS.. No. Il. 


The last stop on the overland trip was made at Julesburg, a prairie 
hamlet in the north-eastern corner of Colorado. Here the Platte River 
struggles with its shifting sands, and low bluffs follow the general trend 
of its course on either side. The rest is just prairie and wind. I mention 
the wind because on the day of our visit there was about twice as much 
of it as there was of prairie and it had more to do with ornithological 
operations. Altho it was the 17th of May, the wind was so strong and 
so searching that I frequently lay down on the ground to rest and get 
warm. 

The willow-clad islands of the Platte afforded some protection for the 
birds, and it was here that most of them were found. These islands are 
a characteristic feature for many miles. They consist of a core‘or 
raised portion covered with thick, stunted scrubbery, such as rose brier 

_and Labrador tea, with a willow fringe surrounding the whole. Between 
these islands the river flows or not according to its high pleasure and the 
season of the year. From the midst of one of these patches I put up 
an American Bittern from a nest containing two eggs. The nest “con- 
sisted merely of a trifling amount of grass scratched together. 

The one impressive feature of this day's experience of bird life was 
found in the Lark Bunting He was everywhere, and always a pleasant 
sight. He is made for the prairie, and it makes no difference to him if 
it is a wind-swept prairie. Ever and anon he launches into the wind 
and.flutters up some ten or twenty feet, singing the while, then he makes 
a parachute of his wings, bat fashion, or like a V, and settles to the 
ground again, still singing. The song is not loud but is a pleasing 
repetition of several very different phrases. By phrases I mean a short 
succession of notes of one quality. Thus one phrase will consist of four 
similar double notes, ‘‘/Ve’o, we'o, we’o, we’o,” and another, perhaps 
immediately succeeding, will be a trill like that of the Grasshopper 
Sparrow. Evidently the buntings were not nesting yet as there were ten 
males to be seen to one female. Besides, several mixed flocks of forty. 
or fifty birds were seen, and these were manifestly late arrivals. 

The following horizon of twenty-nine species was observed between 
4:30 P. M., May 16 and 4:30 Pp. M., May 17. 
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THE JULESBURG HORIZON. 


American Bittern. 
Western Sandpiper. 
Solitary Sandpiper. 
Bartramian Sandpiper. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
Killdeer. 

Belted Piping Plover. 
Mourning Dove. 
Marsh Hawk. 
Swainson’s Hawk. 
Burrowing Owl. 
Kingbird. 

Desert Horned Lark. 
Cowbird. 


Western Meadowlark. 
Western Vesper Sparrow. 
Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Western Lark Sparrow. 
Clay-colored Sparrow. 
Lark Bunting. 

Purple Martin. 

Barn Swallow. 

Tree Swallow. 

Yellow Warbler. 

Western Yellow-throat. 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Brown Thrasher. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. 


Red-winged Blackbird. 
W. L. Dawson, Ahtanum, Vash. 


NOTES ON THE COMMON TERN. 
STERNA HIRUNDO. 


It has been my privilege to spend six weeks in the laboratories of the 
U. S. Fish Commission at Wood's Hole, Mass., this summer. A pressure 
of work on invertebrates has not given much time for birds, but some 
opportunities did come to study the terns. 

The Common Tern is abundant at Wood's Hole and it would hardly 
be possible to look out over the water in any direction on a summer. day 
without seeing at least one and more likely a half dozen or more of these 
beautiful birds wheeling and circling here and there, every few minutes 
dropping like lead head first into the water in a seemingly tireless search 
for something edible. They are a never failing source of delight to a 
bird lover. 

Among the few colonies of terns on the Atlantic coast that still survive 
the ravages of the millinery trade are two near Wood's Hole. A large 
one is at Perkin’s Island and a smaller one at Wocpecket Islands. 

It was my good fortune on July 2oth to accompany Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman on a trip to Penikese Island, not with guns and egg cases but 
carrying cameras, tripods and plate holders. A two hour ride on the 
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Fish Commission steam-launch J/erganser brought us to the island, and 
we had the grand sight of thousands of graceful terns swarming over a 
* rather small island. Their shrill-cries made a perfect bedlum, and 
occasionally but not often the deeper squawk of a Roseate Tern (Sterna 
dougalit) was heard. On a low flat, uncovered at low tide, were seen 
hundreds of Common Terns with a number of young first plumage birds, 
and, out in shallow water, groups of a score or more could be seen 
splashing and flapping their wings in very evident enjoyment. 

A short walk past the ruins of the old Agassiz laboratories brought us 
to the nests which were scattered over several acres of ground and were 
often not more than a yard apart. Eggs and young in all stages were 
very abundant, but we were sorry to note the large percentage of broken 
eggs and dead nestlings. In spite of the attempts of the owners of the 
island to protect the terns, there has been some shooting, and it is re- 
ported that fishermen from Cuttyhunk carry off a good many eggs for 
table use. Some sheep were wandering over the nesting ground, nibbling 
grass, and they may sometimes trample on the eggs and very young birds, 
though their presence did not seem to occasion alarm, and we saw a 
couple of terns perched for several minutes on the backs of sheep and 
neither sheep nor terns seemed to regard the situation as novel. We 
were informed that a severe storm some days previous had wrought great 
havoc in the colony. 

We spent several delightful hours studying the terns, and were loth 
to leave the island when the pilot informed us that we must start back as 
a wind was rising and it was getting late. - 

Our presence was naturally the cause of great alarm among the parent 


terns and they swarmed overhead in great distress. Some of the more . 


anxious would swoop past within a few feet of our heads, scolding 
fiercely. When we retired some distance, things became more quiet and 
one by one the birds resumed their nests. The pretty sight of these 
beautiful birds sprinkled over the short grass for rods and rods was 
something long to be remembered. 

Mr. Chapman took a number of pictures and they doubtless will ap- 
pear in Ard-Lore or in the beautiful series of lantern slides which Mr. 
Chapman uses in his charming lectures on birds. _ 

The downy young leave the nest when disturbed, but are not able to 
go far for a few days, and they never become active on foot like young 
Sandpipers. When a little older, the young terns may be found squatting 
on the ground, or among rocks if on the beach, with the head hidden in 
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fancied security. Once fully convinced that he is seen he waddles off 
and never stops until out of sight. 

I brought back with me a young A/rundo almost ready to fly. It very 
soon learned to take fish from my hand, and always manipulated them so 
that they were swallowed head end first. A four inch cunner was 
swallowed whole. Morsels too large to be handled entire were soon 
dropped. When exceptionally large pieces of fish were swallowed, some 
very interesting muscular movements took place. A telescope motion of 
the neck and body was accompanied by a spasmodic movement like that 
of shivering, for a few seconds. The bird would then ‘‘ huddle up” 
and ruffle up its feathers several times. 

When in an open place, the bird would frequently raise its wings 
above its back in the motion of flight and in a couple of days could rise 
several inches from the ground in this way. 

Unfortunately, my pet grew very noisy in the course of a few days and 
I had to keep him out doors. The following morning he disappeared, 
and I know not how or when he went. An intersting study of the develop- 
ment’‘of the color patterns of the first plumage was thereby interrupted, 
but a few facts had been noted. The general coloration of the. upper 
parts, as seen from above, consisted of mottled grays and browns. The 
primaries, however, have the adult coloring of light bluish gray. As 
the bird is seen crouching on the ground the primaries are not con- 
spicuous, being folded against the sides of the body, and the upper, 
probably primitive coloring, is far less conspicuous than the sharply 
contrasting black head and ash gray back of the adult. The eggs and 
downy young are admirable illustrations of the principles of protective 
coloration. The downy nestling with light brownish coloration above, 
very easily escapes notice even when in the nest, so long us he lies on 
his breast. The dead nestlings, however, when they lie on their backs, 
by reason of their light ventral coloration are quite conspicuous against 
the darker ground Even the bill and feet show protective coloration 
as they are a plain brownish and lack the bright red of the adult. 

R. M. Strona, lVood’s Hole, Mass. 


SUMMER BIRD STUDY. 


If indications count for anything, the summer days, with their dense 
foliage, swarms of mosquitoes, and debilitating weather, are days of 
almost total inactivity with the average bird student. We are only too 
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willing to take for granted that work and study at such a time is too 
unprofitable to be indulged in. It may not be wholly out of place here 
to show briefly what a class of twelve students has been able to accom- 
plish during a summer term of eight weeks, just closed. 

There were one hundred and eight hours of field work required, eighty- 
eight of which was done under the personal supervision of the teacher. 
Eighteen trips, including two all day trips, made up the eighty-eight 
hours. All times of day, from four o'clock in the morning to eight at 
night and all temperatures between 48° and 96° in the shade, are rep- 
resented in this work. 

During these eighty-eight hours ninety-two species were recorded 
and 734 records made. Of these ninety-two species the highest number 
recorded was sixty-nine during an all day trip on July 24, and the lowest 
number was nineteen, in the face of a thunderstorm on the evening of 
August 3, the average record being forty-one species. 

The following species were recorded on each of the eighteen trips : 
Chimney Swift, Mourning Dove, Red-headed Woodpecker, Kingbird, 
Crow, Blue Jay, Meadowlark, Goldfinch, Song, Field, Vesper and 
Chipping Sparrows, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, House Wren and 
Robin ; and the following species were recorded but once: Common 
Tern, American Bittern, Sora, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Nighthawk, 
Traill’s Flycatcher, Lark Sparrow, Dickcissel and Blue-winged Warbler. 
Only six of the remaining eighty-three were not well seen and easily 
studied. It is interesting to note that thus far in 1899 but ninety-eight 
species have been recorded as breeding within the county, so that the 
summer's work is nearly complete. 

During the all day trip of July 24, when about thirty-five miles of 
country roads were covered, a careful count was made of the number 
of individuals of twenty-one species seen from the wagon. The day was 
one of the warmest of the year, with but a light breeze from the south, 
and a cloudless sky. The list follows: 


Common Tern, 3. Flicker, 15. 

Green Heron, 1. Chimney Swift, 48. 
Spotted Sandpiper, 2. Crow, 16. 

Killdeer, 4. Meadowlark, 75. 
Mourning Dove, 16. ‘Song Sparrow, 48. 
Cooper's Hawk, 1. Grasshopper Sparrow, 1. 
Sparrow Hawk, 5. Field Sparrow, 20. 
Belted Kingfisher, 3. Loggerhead Shrike, 3. 


Red-headed Woodpecker, 35. Purple Martin, 22. 
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Catbird, 12. Bluebird, 8. 

Wood Thrush, 2. 

This was the day on which sixty-nine species were recorded, the most 
of them without leaving the wagon. , 

Another all day trip, on July 10, under a threatening sky, a tempera- 
ture ranging below 70, with a brisk north-west breeze blowing, resulted 
in the following record for twenty-one species : 


Bartramian Sandpiper, 4. Goldfinch, 35. 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1. Vesper Sparrow, 79. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1. Grasshopper Sparrow, 1. 
Belted Kingfisher, 2. Cardinal, 2. 

Kingbird, 77. Towhee, 1. 

Pheebe, 1. Cedar Waxwing, 2. 

Wood Pewee, 35. Barn Swallow, 400. 

Blue Jay, 16. Louisiana Water Thrush, 1. 
Bobolink, 78. Redstart, 1. 

Red-winged Blackbird, 66. Robin, 68. 


Bronzed Grackle, 37. 

On this trip much more time was spent in the woods and near the 
swamps in search of birds. 

The opening week of the summer term gave evidence of an unusually 
advanced season, with small promise of much from the birds. Few of 
them were singing, while the most of them seemed to be in perpetual 
hiding ; but as July grew old the songs began anew and the birds were 
far more willing to pose for the class. There was unmistakable evidence 
of change of plumage among hearly all species, often resulting in per- 
plexing patterns ; but many of the birds were in full breeding plumage, 
while some were still nesting, even among the earlier breeders. 

The summer's work clearly shows that the student of birds cannot leave 
the summer months out of his study if he expects to cultivate a broad 
acquaintance with the birds. On the contrary, sustained study during 
the months of July and August is greatly needed before many problems 
can hope to be solved. Let there be more summer study. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


Up to the time I was fifteen years old I considered this a rare bird, 
though since then I find it not uncommon. That spring I found my first 
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nest a few miles from here containing three eggs. The nest was placed 
on one of the lower limbs of a cottonwood tree just at the edge of the 
timber which bordered on a small swamp. The nest was composed of 
some small twigs and fine grass, and, being not over eight feet up, the 
eggs were easily seen from below. 

I saw no more of these birds until the 9th of May, 1893, when I saw 
three males in one of the trees near the house. They soon flew away, 
but one returned in a few hours and stayed near all day, evidently wait- 
ing for his mate. The next morning I heard him singing sweetly, and, 
looking out I soon saw that his mate had arrived. After this I saw them 
almost every day until the 25th, when I found them starting a nest ina 
crab-apple tree which grew not more than twenty-five feet from the 
house. I suppose I watched them too closely for they did not continue 
this nest long, but on the 30th went to work in a box-elder tree which 
grew near, and removed what they had built and added a little more to it. 

The female did almost all the building herself though the male usually 
staid near. On the 4th of June the female laid her first egg and con- 
tinued one egg each day until the set of four was complete. The birds 
took turns sitting, though I think the male did father more than his 
mate. About noon on the 18th I heard the male making a strange noise, 
and, looking up, I saw him standing on the edge of the nest. He would 
draw himself up to his full height, then flutter his wings, and make the 
queer squeaking noise again. He would then put his bill down into the 
nest and seem very excited. I then climbed up to see what was pleasing 
him so, and there in the nest I saw that one little bird was hatched and 
another was struggling to get himself out of his shell. No wonder the 
old bird was so delighted! The next morning all four were out. They 
grew quite fast and on the 28th left the nest, although they were 
not very strong Ido not blame them, for the nest was very thickly 
covered with insects which must have been very troublesome. 

The summary would be as follows: From arrival till building began, 
sixteen days. From time second nest began till first egg laid, five days. 
Time of egg laying, four days. From laying last egg till hatching, 
eleven days. From hatching till birds left nest, ten days. 

Virainius H. Cuase, Wady Petra, /ilinois. 


A BLOOD THIRSTY BLUE JAY. 


One morning last week I heard some English Sparrows making a great 
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scolding in one of the cherry trees in our yard. An old Blue Jay, which 
had his nest not far off, was gulping down his breakfast of cherries, and 
several Sparrows were fluttering around him, with others perched in the 
tree. This continued for a few moments until the Blue Jay seemed to 
get angry and suddenly darted at one of the Sparrow, striking it in the 
side of the head with his bill and knocking it to the ground. The Jay at 
once dropped on it, and seized it as a dog does a rat, and began to shake 
it viciously, the other Sparrows watching the performance in speechless 
amazement. After killing it the Jay dragged it a short distance, but 
became frightened and dropped it. On picking the bird up, I found it to 
be a newly fledged Sparrow. There was a large hole in its head just | 
behind the eye. 


Vicror P. Cuase, MWady Petra, 


1898 MIGRATIONS, OF KILLDEER, MEADOWLARK, 
BRONZED GRACKLE, ROBIN, BLUEBIRD. 


I am happy to announce that the notes received in response to the call 
in the BULLETIN, when added to those received last year in response to a 
similar call, make it possible to report upon the migrations of last year 
as well as this. Reports have been received from the following twelve 


localities and persons: 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. Benj. T. Gault. Berwyn, Pa. Frank L. Burns. 


Delavan, Wis. N. Hollister. Philadelphia, Pa. Russell Gray. 
LaCrescent, Minn. Whit Harrison. Portland, Conn. John H. Sage. 
Wooster, O. Miss E. D. Roberts. And for 1899 also. 

Mentor, Ohio. Rev. J. M. Keck. — Stillwater, Oklahoma. S. E. Myers. 
Oberlin, Ohio. Lynds Jones. Lincoln, Neb. Robb. H. Wolcott. 
Pontiac, Mich. E. B. Schrage. Pittsfield, Me. C. H. Morrell. 


.Muskegon, Mich. C. D. McLouth. 

The call in 1898 included the Bronzed (or Purple) Grackle in addition 
to the four already mentioned. These reports are all from the northern 
parts of the country from Minnesota to Maine, and are sufficiently 
scattered to give a fairly good view of the migrations within a few de- 
grees of latitude. 

The three westernmost reports show that the Killdeer, Robin and 
Bluebird reached northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin at the close of 
the first week in March and reached Minnesota ten days later. The 
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Killdeer was not actually recorded at LaCrescent, Minn. until April 2. 
Meadowlark followed three days later and Bronzed Grackle a week later. 
The same species reached northern Ohio a day earlier than northern 
Illinois, and the Killdeer and Robin were seen at Pontiac, Mich., on 
March 9g and 8 respectively, but Bluebird on the 17th. In northern Ohio 
Meadowlark and Bronzed Grackle preceded the others by one day, but 
accompanied Bluebird into Michigan. 

The reports from the extreme east must be given in detail because 
they are too scattering to be correlated, probably on account of the 
differences in longitude, therefore representing two streams of migration. 

Killdeer reached Berwyn, Pa., on March 17. There are no other 
reports on this species. 

Meadowlark passed the winter at Philadelphia and Berwyn, Pa. It 
reached Portkand, Conn. on March 9. 

Purple Grackle reached Berwyn, Pa. on February 10 and Philadelphia 
on the 13th. Bronzed Grackle reached Portland, Conn. March 8. 

The Robin was first seen on February 12 at Philadelphia ; March 8 at 
Berwyn, Pa. ; March 14 at Portland, Conn. ; March 19 at Hanover, N. H. 

Bluebird first appeared on February 5 at Berwyn, Pa.; March 11 at 
Hanover, N. H. ; March 18 at Portland, Conn. 

The data for a single year taken by itself throws little light upon the 
movements of these species in relation to each other, but the tendencies 
are at least suggested. Under especially favorable conditions all five 
species may migrate on the same day whether early or late, especially 
north of the winter range of all. But there is always the greater 
probability of seeing the Bluebird and Robin first, closely followed by 
the Meadowlark and Grackle, and lastly by the Killdeer. 


A DOWNY WOODPECKER’S NEST THAT | DID 


NOT COLLECT. 


One morning last spring, while collecting botanical specimens, I 
accidentally frightened a Downy Woodpecker from its hole. As the 
hole was too deep for me to tell what was in it, I returned with a saw 
and chisel in the evening, expecting to get a set of eggs. Approaching 
quietly, I heard the bird in the hole hammering away at a great rate. I 
at once decided the bird had not finished digging. its hole, and probably 
ten days later would be soon enough to look for a full set of eggs. 

Ten days later I returned and was not a little surprised to hear a hole 
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full of young ones, crying lustily for food. Judging from their voices I 
should think they were nearly a week old. This is pretty good evidence 
the Downy don’t always finish one job before beginning another, and 
must have still been at work enlarging the nesting cavity until the time 
the eggs were nearly ready to hatch—or it is foss/b/e just at that par- 
ticular moment it may have been after some insect boring in the trunk 
of the tree. In either case I was neatly fooled out of a set of eggs. 
Virainius H. Cuase, Wady Petra, /ilinors. 


THE EFFECT OF A STORM UPON THE BIRDS. 


The following letter is of so much interest that the editor takes the 
liberty of reproducing it in print, altho it comes in the form of a per- 
sonal letter giving information about the migrations. 

The first appearance of both Robins and Bluebirds occurred March 
15. One Robin and two Bluebirds were seen on that date. A heavy 
snow-storm came next day and everything was covered with ice for ten 
days. All birds suffered severely during this period. Crows came into 
people's yards; an Acadian Owl was found exhausted in the high-way, 
taken in and an effort make to save its life, but in vain. An examination 
of its body showed clearly that it died of starvation. The Robins and 
Bluebirds either died or went south, and nothing was seen of them again 
until April rst, when they suddenly became common. “The tide of 
returning birds had evidently been increasing along the southern limit 
of snow, and when the snow began to disappear during two or three 
warm days, the birds came in unusual numbers, for the first real flight. 
Both robins and Bluebirds were here in maximum numbers April 5th, 
and on April 11th the Bluebird flight was over, only summer residents 
remaining. Robins remain abundant. 

Nep Dearsorn, Durham,' N. 


JUNE CENSUSES. 


Epitor BuLLetin.—On the 13th of June, 1899, I find the following 
occupied birds’ nests on and around my farm buildings, which consist 
of one dwelling, two barns, and other out buildings, encompassed in a 
space fourteen by sixteen rods. Said space contains forty-six trees : 
Maple, Cottonwood, Elm, Oak and Balm of Gilead, from forty to sixty 
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feet in height, with smaller trees of Pine, Cedar and Hemlock inter- 
mixed. On the barns were thirty-nine nests of Cliff Swallows and one 
nest of Barn Swallows. In the currant brush, one Chipping, Sparrow. 
In the trees, one Warbling Vireo, two Baltimore Orioles, two Orchard 
Orioles, one Robin, one Blue Jay, one Mourning Dove, one Bronzed 
Grackle, one Flicker, one Redheaded Woodpecker and one Kingbird ; in 
all thirteen species, fifty-three nests. Can any of the readers of the 
BULLETIN make a better showing of Peaceful Neighbors. 
J. N. Crark, IWeridian, Wis. 


Other work so occupied my time during the whole of June that the 
plan to make a census of some unusually good piece of woods had to 
give place to a much less pretentious and far more restricted plan. Two 
town lots were selected, one situated well within the residence part of 
the village, a quarter acre of land, with the house and oil shed, a dozen 
old apple trees and two small peach trees, an osage orange hedge along 
the whole west end of the lot about fifteen feet tall, and a considerable 
potatd patch. Passing over the two English Sparrow's nests that were 
destroyed after incubation had begun, there was just one nest of House 
Wren on the lot. A Flicker had tried to dig a hole in one of the old 
apple trees, and a Hairy Woodpecker in another one, but found the 
small boy a too interested spectator. However, Song Sparrows, Robins, 
Mourning Doves, Flickers, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Bronzed 
Grackles, Chimney Swifts and Barn Swallows were regular and frequent 
visitors to the lawn and trees. 

The other lot lies on the north-western outskirts of the village a half 
mile from the business center, with all outdoors to the north, a twenty 
rod open space in which lies a corn field, to the west, an open field to 
the south with an orchard beyond, and houses continuously to the east. 
The premises comprise the house and large barn with other outbuildings, 
an orchard containing about forty trees of ten years’ growth, besides 
grape vines and small fruit, ten maple trees and several ornamental trees 
and shrubs in the yard, evergreen trees making two wind breaks north 
and west along the whole side of the lot: all together an acre of ground. 
A most careful search of these premises revealed just one Robin's nest ! 
At this writing it would not be profitable to give a list of the species 
which frequent this place. That can better wait. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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MARTINS KILL THE CATERPILLARS. 


We know that the members of the Swallow family are insect eaters and 
must therefore be entirely beneficial to agricultural interests, but we 
really attach scanty importance to what they actually do in the way of 
keeping down the insect pests until the facts are forced upon us by some 
concrete instance. Many a farmer or gardner or fruit grower has seriously 
questioned whether the good they do after all compensates for the litter 
which they are likely to leave about the out-buildings. | When new, the 
nests are objects of beauty, but in time they will crumble away, scat- 
tering dirt and mud about in just the wrong places. Too often the per- 
son benefitted fails to perceive the benefit because he has never known 
the time when the swallows or martins were not a part of the furnishing 
of his premises, or he has entirely forgotten the changed conditions since 
the birds came to live with him. A concrete case of the real utility of 
the Purple Martin comes to me in a clipping from the Daily Aennebec 
Journal, under the caption of this article. It is so good that I quote 
it entire with the earnest plea that all skeptics as well as all other’ who 
have not already provided for the entertainment of the Martins should 
do so without further delay. 

Editors Kennebec Journal : 

If you will allow me a little space in your agricultural columns I will 
tell you what little I know to be a fact in regard to keeping caterpillars 
and other worms and grubs from our apple trees.’ 

I have a small orchard near my house and my neighbors have the 
same adjoining mine. Through all the caterpillar years for fifteen years 
past these orchards have had but a very few caterpillar nests in them. 
Last year there were but three nests in my orchard, while I had trees 
about three-fourths of a mile away that were completely covered with 
them and others were the same. Now the remedy. 

Eighteen years ago I had a large martin house built and set it in the 
middle of my little orchard on a crotch pole about fifteen feet high. 
The house was large enough for fourteen pairs of martins. The second 
year every room was taken up by them and has been every year since. 

These birds raise from four to six young toa nest. They arrive here 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-first of April, sometimes the snow 
would still be two feet deep around the martin house pole. But they 
come just the same and never vary from that time. They hatch their 
young about the middle of June and begin. to fly about the middle of 
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July. So you see in July and part of August I have from seventy to 
eighty-five birds flying around my trees and my neighbors’. These birds 
get all their living on the wing, never going to the ground except to get 
material to build their nests. Their whole living is on millers and flies, 
and they are great feeders. They are on the wing nearly all the time 
when it does not rain, and they are especially busy just before sunset, 
when the caterpillar moths begin their work. These moths or millers 
lay their eggs the last of July or August, just the time when these birds 
are in best working condition and but very few winged insects escape 
them. This is the cause of my not having any caterpillars in my 
orchard, so I claim. 

These birds invariably leave for parts unknown from .the 18th to the 
22nd of August. They are great singers in their way, and commence 
their songs about half past three in the morning. Perhaps some would 
not like that at first as it would disturb their morning repose; then put 
them further away in your orchard. 

Now I believe if every one that had an orchard would put up from one 
to five martin houses among their trees they would rid them of cater- 
pillars and many other insects that injure our apple trees. These houses 
do not want to be gaudy but plain, paint lead color if painted at all, high 
colors drive them away for a few years. 

If any one decides to try this they must set their poles (which should 
be cedar), before the ground freezes and the house must be up before 
the 2oth of April. Some of my neighbors are going to try it next spring, 
and I wish many others would. Why not have the air full of these 
beautiful birds about our home? Give them a home and they will come. 

J. L. oO. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A TaLentep Catsirp.—While walking along a hot, dusty road in the 
Great Chester Valley about 2 Pp. M. on May 22nd, the subdued call of the 
cock Quail issued from a shady grove extending to the roadside near 
New Centerville. Peering over the rail fence, I was at first unable to 
locate the sound, but presently espied the author—a Catbird close at 
hand. Perched between and parallel with the rails, he called Bob-bob- 
white, bob-white-bob, ina soft, dreamy whistle, seemingly rehearsing 
a love song or singing for his own edification, as the female was not 
present. After a few trials, he retired within the wood to scratch about 
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in the dead leaves for an insect or so; again mounting a rail, one more 
imitation of the Bob-white whistle was given, then as the trill of a 
Red-winged Blackbird came up from the swainp beyond, he changed to 
‘a shriller chuc-che-e-e-e-e without a moment's hesitation. I have not 
heard the Mockingbird in his native haunts, but nevertheless consider 
such correct rendition of alien song by a wild bird truly remarkable. I 
have passed this wood many times since but have heard no notes other 
than the characteristic mez’, from the throat of this accomplished 
mocker. 
FranK L. Burns, Penna. 


I have noticed several accounts lately of birds killing themselves by 
flying against houses, etc. I believe it was in a copy of the Observer 
that I mentioned an instance of a Bob-white doing this, and since that 
time a couple of other instances,of the same kind have come under my 
notice. Last fall a lady brought me a Yellow-bilied Cuckoo which she 
said had fallen against the floor of her porch with such force that it 
killed itself. When I examined it I found that the bill was broken in 
several places and the skull was badly bruised. She said the accident 
occured in the middle of the afternoon. A few days ago while some 
lawyers were talking in an office, one of them said that one time while 
he was standing in the court room after court had adjourned, talking 
with another lawger, a Bob-white flew against the window with such 
force that it penetrated the glass and fell on the floor of the court room. 
It seemed stunned for a while but soon recovered. 

Sipney S. Joseph, Mo. 


EDITORIAL. 


Contrary to predictions and expectations, the present issue is late 
. instead of early. First, because of other work that could not be put 
aside ; second, because of too little copy; third, because the editor’s 
plans to be away from home during August miscarried. Instead he will 
rest at home while working out some problems in moulting and song. 
But he will be gratified to receive contributions for the September num- 
ber at any and all times until the 25th of that month. 


There is not yet enough material upon the migrations of the ‘‘ Black- 
birds” to make a report profitable. A little prompt attention to this 
small matter will ensure an interesting comparison. 
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The June census is not greatly in evidence in this issue, but would be 
scarcely less appropriate for the next ohe. Let them come in. We shall 
never know what our bird population is until we count at least a part of 
it as a basis for estimates. If I did not feel that there was great need of 
this sort of work zozw I would not urge it so persistently. If it could 
be done even approximately for every section of every county of every 
state of this whole country what a basis for future study and estimates 
it would furnish! Cannot we hope to accomplish some small part of 
this this year? It is not yet too late. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


American Monthly Microscopical Journal, The. Vol. XX, No. 6. 

Birds and All Nature. Vol. VI, No. 1. 

Bird-Lore. Vol. 1, No. 3. 

Book Reviews. Vol. VUl, No. 7. 

Bulletins 104, 105, 106, 107, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological Club. Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club. Vol. Il, No. 2. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly Bulletin. Vol. IV, Nos. 

. 7. Third Annual Reports, for the year ending January 31, 1899. 

Cornell Nature-studv Bulletin. No. 1. 

Danger of Introductng Noxious Animals and Birds, by T. S. 
Palmer. Repriyt from Yearbook of Department of Agriculture for 1898. 

Fern Bulletin, Kae. Vol. VIL, No. 3. 

Hummer, The. ol. I, No. 2. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. Vol. Ul, Nos. 6, 7. 

Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society. Vol. 1, No. 3. 

Maine Sportsman. Vol. VI, Nos. 70, 71. 

Mineral Collector, The. Nol. V1, No. 4. 

Museum, The. Vol. V, Nos. 8, 9. 

Sportsman's Magazine. Vol. Ul, Nos. 6, 7. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1898. 
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W ANTED | I wish very much to obtain the loan of skins of 
Lantus ludovicianus and L. 1. excubitorides 
collected in the northern and eastern states. Expense of shipping and 


good care will be guaranteed. R. M. Strona, ss Mellen Sireet, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


W ANTED | Keeler's Evolution of Colors, Newton's Diction- 
¢ ary of Birds, Vols. 3 and4. Almost any of Thor-> 
eau's, Burrough’'s, Miller's, or Bolle’s works, odd numbers Ornithological 
papers, skins of the Genus Col/affes. Can offer Davies’ Taxidermy, set 
10 Vols., Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘92, morrocco, 9200 
pages; Maynard's Naturalists’ Guide, etc., 100 numbers scientific papers, 


and possibly eggs, skins, or cash. Lists exchanged. F. L. Burns, 
Berwyn, Penna. 


ABNORMAL EGGS More data and _ specimens 

e wanted. Parties who have 
opportunity, the coming season, to take sets containing runts, extremely 
large, abnormally marked or unmarked, albino, or distorted eggs will do 


well to write me. I will pay cash or give good exchange for such. J. 
Warren Jacoss, Waynesburg. Penna. 


W ANTED | I will pay cash for the following publications : 
Curlew, any and all numbers. Ornithologists’ 
and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1, Vol. Il, No.1. BuLLetin 


(new series) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Copies must be unbound and in good con- 
dition. Address, Lynps JonEs, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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